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RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE  ARABIAN   NIGHTH. 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  witl)  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time  ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-morn, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High- walled  gardens  green  and  old  ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  i)rime  JO 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid„ 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro- 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron  shadows  in  the  blue  : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim. 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide. 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim, 
And  broider'd  sofas  on  each  side  : 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time,  20 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrasohid. 

Often,  where  clear-stemv  I'd  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
^  33 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OP   THE   ARABIAN   NIGHTS. 


FToin  ^'>e  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  whore  the  water  slept. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearinar  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  j)illar'd  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  'i^ay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs. — A  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Airaschid. 

Still  onward  ;  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  i  it 
Of  diamond  rilleii  musical, 
Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vary-colour'd  shells 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OP   THE   ARABIAN   NIGHTS. 

Wandered  engmin'd.     On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  urn 
In  order,  eastern  flowera  large, 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-clof-ed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  fifood  Haroun  Ali*asehid. 
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Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
Tiie  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung  ; 
Not  he  :  but  something  which  possess'd 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time, 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Slumber'd  :  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind  : 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 

Of  dark  and  bright.     A  lovely  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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Dark-blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid, 
Grew  darker  from  that  under- flame  : 
So,  leaping  lightly  froTn  the  boat, 
With  silver  anchor  It  ic  afloat, 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank. 

Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 
So  wortiiy  of  the  golden  ])rime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn— 
A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 
And  many  a  shadow-chequer'd  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound. 
And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn, 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 
In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Harouu  Alraschid. 

With  dazed  vision  unawares 
From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
Riffht  to  t)<e  carven  cedarn  doors. 
Flung  inward  over  spungled  floors. 
Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  baliisti-ade. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OP  THE   ARABIAN   NIGHTS. 

The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd'to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,  and  stream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 

To  celelirate  the  golden  prime 
Of  guod  Ha^oun  Alraschid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone ; 
The  sweetest  lady  of,  the  time, 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrafichid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowera,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter  stirr'd 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him— in  his  golden  prime, 
The  Good  Haboun  Alraschid. 
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THE   POET. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  Everlasting  will. 
An  open  scroll, 

Befoi-e  him  lay  :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secretest  walks  of  fame  : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame. 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue. 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 
Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 
Then,  like  the  arrow  seeds  of  the  field  flower. 
The  fruitful  vv^it 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew 

Where'er  they  fell  behold. 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  furnish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth. 
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So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire. 
Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 
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Of  high  desire. 


Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  show'd, 
And  thro'  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upeurrd, 
Rare  sunrise  flow'd. 

And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes   . 
Melted  like  snow. 

Tliere  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies  ; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in  flame 

WiSDCM,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name. 
And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran, 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.     No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word 
She  shook  the  world. 
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THE  LADY  OF  S]fALOTT. 

PART    I. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot ; 
And  up  and  d'^wn  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

1Tie  island  of  Shalott. 


Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 
Little  breezep  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  inins  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Cauiclot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowei-s. 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow- veil'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  aJow  horses  ;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  fl.itteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  1 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  1 
Or  is  she  known  in  £.11  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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THE   LADY   OF    SHALOTT. 

Only  reapers,  reapinj^  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheorly 
From  the  river  winding  cleai-ly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  rea[)or  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  '  'Tis  the  fairy 

Ladv  of  Shalott.' 
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PAUT    »I. 

Therk  she  w(^sives  by  night  and  d:iy 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  wlmt  the  curse  may  be. 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  cai'e  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highwav  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot  : 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls. 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  o.i  an  ambling  pad. 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
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THE    LADY   OF   SIIALOTT. 

Or  long-liairVl  page  in  crimson  clad, 
Goes  by  to  tower'd  Came  lot ; 
And  sometimes  tln-o'  tlio  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two 
Hhe  hath  no  loyal  kraght  and  true, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  u\i\<xic  sights. 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nidits 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot  : 
Or  when  tlie  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  ; 
'I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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PART    111. 

A  BOW  SHOT  fiom  her  bower  eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
Tlie  sun  cauie  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  knoel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gem  my  bridle  glitter'd  free. 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot : 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
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A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung, 
Beside  remote  Shalott. 
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All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewel'd  shone  the  saddle-leather. 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet  feather 
Buru'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
As  often  thro'  the  puri)le  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Slialotu. 


His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd  ; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode ; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
'  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room. 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side  ; 
'  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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PART    IV. 

In  the  stormy  east- wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  Ins  banks  complaining,        120 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot ; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  l)oat 
Beheath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  [)row  she  wrot  t 

The  Ladif  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 

Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 

Seeing  all  his  own   mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance  1 30 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closinjj  of  tiie  dav 
She  loosed  the  cliain,  and  down  she  lay  ; 
The  broad  .stream  boi'e  her  far  awav, 

The  Ladv  of  Shalott. 
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Lyihg,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Oamelot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
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And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 

Tiirn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide  150 

The  tirat  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-vvall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 

Dead-])alB  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,  160 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name. 

The  Ladij  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this  'i  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer  ; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 
He  said,  *  She  has  a  lovely  face  ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace,  170 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 
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'  Courage  ! '  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
'This  monnting  wave  will  roll  us  shorev  ard  soon.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A.  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  down  war  I  smoko,  10 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go  ; 

And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land  ;  far  off,  three  mountain  tops, 

Three  silent  i)innacles  of  aged  snow. 

Stood  sunset-flusli'd  :  and  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 

In  the  red  West :  thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale  20 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale ; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same  ! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale. 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 

Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  thev  jrave 

To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them,  30 
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And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 

Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave ; 

And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Betwef  n  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore ; 

And- sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  Imt  evermore  40 

Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  *  We  will  return  no  more ; ' 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  *  Our  island  home 

Is  tar  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam.' 

Choric  Song. 


J- 

There  is  sweet  n)usic  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night-dews  on  still  watera  between  walls 

Of  shadowj'  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 

Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 

And  thro*  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 

And  from  the  craggy  hedge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 

II. 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
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While  all  things  else  have  reat  from  weariness  1 

All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone, 

We  onlv  toil,  who  are  the  tii-st  of  things. 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor- steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm  ; 

Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

*  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ! ' 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ? 
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III; 

Lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  biid 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steej^d  at  noon,  :ind  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and  turning  yelJow 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  liffht. 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days, 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 
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IV. 

Hateful  is  the  dark  blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah,  why 

Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
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And  ilk  a  little  whilo  oui-  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  US  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ] 

All  thinsrs  are  taken  fl'om  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Let  lis  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil  ]     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbin-j;  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence  ;  iii)en,  fall  and  cease  : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease. 
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V. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem  .  100 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrih  bush  on  the  height; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech  ; 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  rip[)les  oni  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray  ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy  ; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory,  110 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  ! 


VI. 

Dear  is  the  memorv  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears  :  but  all  hath  suffered  change : 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange : 
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And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  j)rinces  over-bold  1 20 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  islel 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gois  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 

'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  |>ain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  l»reath,  1.50 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wai's 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  v  n  the  [alotstars. 

VII. 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  nioly. 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-drcpt  eyelid  still, 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  !'iver  drawinij  slowlv 

His  watei*s  from  the  purj)le  hill — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  vine —  140 

To  watch  the  emerald-colour'd  water  falling 

Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath  divine  ! 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine. 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the  pine. 


VIII. 


The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak  : 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone 

Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
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llountl  and  round  tlie  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos-dust  is 

blown.  , 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  We,  160 

tloU'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when  the  surge  was 

seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains 

in  tlie  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  v^alleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 

cur  I'd 
Round    their   golden    houses,   girdled   with   the  gleaming 

World  : 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands. 
Blight  and  famine,  |>lagiie  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps 

and  fiery  sands,  160 

Clanging  Hghts,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking  ships,  and 

praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  tind  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  nn  ancient  tale  of  wrong. 
Like  a  tale  ot  little  meaning  tho'  the  words  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil ; 
Till   they   perish  and  they  suffer— some,  'tis  whispor'd — 

down  in  hell 
SuflTer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel.  1 70 

Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  defip  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and 

oar ; 
'Oh  rest  ye,  bi-other  marinei-s,  wo  will  not  wander  more. 
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So  all  day  long'^the  noise  of  battle  roUed 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  Lord, 
King  Arthur :  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  u])lifted  him, 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stootl  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land, 
On  one  side  lav  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
'  The  sequel  of  to-day  uusoldiers  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whei-eof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.     I  think  that  wo 
Shall  never  moi-e,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Tho*  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  Vjo, 
1  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride :  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  ^vonderful, 
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Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  row'd  across 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king  : 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertinie,  this  also  shall  be  known  i 

But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere  : 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
*  It  is  not  meet,  8ir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,  40 

Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full, 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.' 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,  50 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth- work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  h's  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,  60' 

In  act  to  throw  :  but  at  the^last  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many  knotted  watei-flags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 
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Then  spake  King  Aitluir  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 

*  Hast  thou  perform 'd  my  mission  which  I  gave  1 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ? ' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
'  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds,  "  70 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 

•  Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 

Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 

For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand. 

Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 

This  is  a  shameful  thiuij;  for  men  to  lie. 

Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 

As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing  80 

I  bad  thee,  w^.tch,  and  lightly  bring  niP  word.' 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  (ix'd  in  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, 

*  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth,  90 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone  1  deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
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And  rmnoiirs  of  a  doubt]  but  were  this  kept,  100 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 

Saying,  "King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Nine  3'ears  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  dee[)S 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertitne 

To  all  the  peoi)le,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame.were  lost.' 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit,  110 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily  : 
'  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard  1 ' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
*  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  tlie  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath  : 
'  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  is  me  !  120 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thou  would'st  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fuil  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hsnce  :  130 

But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hanud.' 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
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And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 

Among  the  bullrtish-bedH,  und  clutch'd  the  sword, 

And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.     The  great  brand 

Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon. 

And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  arch, 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock  1 10 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flashed  and  fell  the  bran«l  Excalibur : 

But  ere  he  dii)t  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  braudish'd  him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  lightly  went  tlie  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthui',  drawing  thicker  breath  : 
'  Now  see  I  by  thine  fyes  tlint  this  is  done. 
S|)eak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ? '  150 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 

*  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  IcsD  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  pui'pose,  for  I  never  saw 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  1  flung  him,  wheeling  him  ; 

But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 

That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him  IGO 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hartl :     , 

*  My  end  draws  nigh  ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  fear 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
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Slowly,  with  pain,  reclinir.g  on  liia  arm, 

And  looking  wistfully  wi«ili  wide  blue  eyes 

As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere  170 

Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 

And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 

Thei>  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee. 

O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 

And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs, 

But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear^  *  Quick,  quick  ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die,'  180' 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  tlie  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.      His  own  thought  drove  him,  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves, 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  Llippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels —  190 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scai-f  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black -hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stai-s, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice  an  agony  200 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
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All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  conies, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  miirnnn*'d  Arthur,  '  Place  me  in  the  barge,' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    Thei'e  those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,  210 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  ag dust  his  biovv 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  whither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  -  - 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —were  jjarch'd  with  dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips.   220 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King ; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament. 
Shot  thro*  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  ^edivere, 
'  Ah  !  my  lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  1  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ] 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance,  230 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Eldei-s  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  diasolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ; 
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And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companioiiless, 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 

Among  new  men,  t:trange  faces,  other  minds.' 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 
*  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  j)lace  to  new,  240 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  ma'.j  pure  !  but  thou 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Kise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats  250 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  ar  '  those  who  call  them  frie.id  I 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  2G(> 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Dee|)-meadow'd,  happy^fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  lx)wery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  mv  jjrevioua  wound.' 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ens  her  death, 
lluffles  her  pun  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivoi-o 
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Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull  270 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that  long 

Had  wink'd  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared  and  fell  : 

At  which  the  Panson,  sent  to  sleep  with  sound, 

And  waked  with  silence,  grunted  *  Good  ! '  but  we 

Sat  rapt ;  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he  read  — 

Perhaps  some  modern  touches  h(Me  and  there 

Redeem'd  it  from  the  chai'ge  of  nothingness — 

Or  flse  we  loved  the  man,  and  prized  his  work  :  280 

I  know  not :  but  we  sitting,  as  I  said. 

The  cock  crew  loud ;  as  at  that  time  of  year 

The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dawn  : 

Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man  ill-used, 

'There  now — that's  nothing!'  drew  a  little  back. 

And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smouhler'd  log, 

That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue  : 

And  so  to  bed  :  where  yet  in  sloop  I  seem'd 

To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shorts. 

Point  after  point ;  till  on  to  dawn,  when  di-eams,        *  290 

Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day. 

To  me,  methought,  who  waited  w  th  a  crowd. 

There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward,  bore 

King  Arthur,  like  a  modern  gentleman 

Of  stateliest  port ;  and  all  the  [)eople  cried, 

'  Arthur  is  come  again  :  he  cannot  die.' 

Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  behind 

Repeated — '  Come  again,  and  thrice  as  fair ; ' 

And,  further  inland,  voices  echoed — *  Come 

With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be  no  more.'  300 

At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal, 

That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  indeed 

The  clear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christmas-morn. 
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THE   DAY  DREAM. 

PIIOLOGUK. 

O  Lady  Floka,  let  me  syietik  : 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  ycu  reclined, 

T  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming — and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  witii  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 

Aci'oss  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 
The  reflex  of  a  legion  past. 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had, 

And  see  the  vision  :hat  I  saw. 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face, 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye — 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly. 
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The  varying  year  with  blado  and  sheaf 

Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains, 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 

Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins, 
Faint  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curl'd. 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come, 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 
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II. 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn.  30 

The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower,^ 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  tires, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower, 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

in. 
Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs  : 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Drooj)  sleepily  :  no  sound  is  made,  40 

Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 

IV. 

Here  sits  the  Butler  with  a  tiask 

Between  his  knees,  half-drain'd ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task, 

The  maid-of-honour  blooming  fair  ; 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his  ; 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak  :  60 

His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss  : 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 

V. 

Till  all  the  liundred  summers  pass, 

The  beams,  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shine, 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass, 

And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine. 
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Kach  Tmuou  at  the  buiujiiet  sleeps, 
Grave  faces  gathor'd  in  a  ring. 

llis  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 
Ho  must  have  been  a  jovial  king. 

VI. 

All  round  a  hedge  upahoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood ; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes, 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood  ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

(Jlose -matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briar, 
And  glinjpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 

High  up,  the  topmost  palace  spire. 

VII. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die, 

And  thought  and  time  be  born  again, 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh. 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men  l 
Here  all  titings  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hojie  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  Prince. 

THE    SLEKPING    BEAUTY. 
I. 

Year  after  vear  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purple  coverlet, 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 
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ir. 
The  silk  star-broider'd  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
Languidly  ever  ;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  roll'd, 
Glows  forth  each  softly-shadcw'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright : 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  li<dit. 

III. 

She  sleeps  :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stir'd 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
Hhe  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  uj)swells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  j»rest : 
She  sleeps,  uor  dreams,  but  ever  dw((lls 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest. 
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I. 

All  precious  things,  discover'd  lute, 

To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth  ; 
For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate, 

And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 
He  travels  far  from  other  skies — 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks — 
A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 

II. 
The  iKxiies  and  the  bones  of  those 
That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass, 
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Are  wither'd  in  the  thorny  close, 
Or  scatter'd  blanching  on  the  grass. 

He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead  : 

*  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.' 

This  i)roverb  flashes  through  his  head, 
'The  many  fail  :  the  one  succeeds.' 

IH. 

He  comes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks  ; 

He  breaks  the  hedge  :  he  enters  there  : 
The  colour  flies  into  his  cheeks  : 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair  : 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hovei-  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whis|)er'd  voices  at  his  ear. 

IV.* 
More  close  and  clust?  his  footstt^jis  wind  : 

The  Magic  Music  in  his  heart 
Beats  (juick  and  (piioker,  till  Ik;  find 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark, 

He  stoops-  -to  kiss  her — on  his  knee. 
'  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  thos(!  hidden  eyes  must  Ix; ! ' 
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A  Touch,  a  kiss  !  the  charm  Wcis  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks  ; 
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A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  a!l  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.  146 

tt.      . 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 
The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd. 

The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  scjuall'd, 

The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife, 
The  i)alace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd  an<l  clack  t, 

And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 
Dash'd  downwni'd  in  a  oatanict. 

III. 

And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke, 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd,  1 50 

And  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  face,  and  spok(! 

'  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 
How  say  you  1  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 

'Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 


IV. 

'Pardy,'  return'd  the  king,  'but  still 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so. 
My  loi-d,  and  shall  we  pass  the  Mil 

I  mention'd  half  an  hour  ago  l ' 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain, 

In  courteous  words  return'd  reply  : 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  i)ut  the  (juestion  by. 
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And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hills  thev  went 

In  that  new  world  wliich  is  the  old  : . 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim,  170 

Aiid  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  follow'd  hiui. 

II. 

'  I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss  ; ' 
'  0  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  hears, 

'  O  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star, 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  honio, 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

The  twilight  meltod  into  morn.  180 

in. 

•O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep ! ' 

*  O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  I ' 

*  O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  ! ' 

*  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  ! ' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  crescent-bark. 
And,  rapt  thro'  nmny  a  rosy  change, 
Tlie  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

IV. 

*  A  hundred  summers!  can  it  be  I 

And  whither  goest  thou,  toll  me  whei-e  I '  1 90 
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'  O  seek  my  father's  court  with  me, 
For  there  are  greater  wonders  there.' 

And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

Beyond  the  night,  acioss  the  day, 
Thro'  all  the  world  she  follow'd  him. 

MOKAL. 


So,  Lady  Floia,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  you  tind  no  moral  there, 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  say. 

What  moral  is  in  beinj;  fail-. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed-flower  that  sijiiply  blows  i 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ( 
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II. 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find, 
According  as  his  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 
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L  ENVOI. 
I. 

You  shake  your  head.     A  random  string 
Your  finer  female  sense  otl'ends. 

Well — were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 
To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends ; 
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To  pasH  with  all  our  Hocial  tieB 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men  ; 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again ; 
To  sleej)  thm'  terms  of  mighty  wai-s, 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lorj  ; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show, 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hotirs, 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow, 

The  Federations  and  the  Powera  ; 
Titanic  forces  taking  biHli 

In  divera  seasons,  divers  climes ; 
For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times; 
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II. 

So  sleeping,  so  aixiused  from,  sleep 
Thro'  sunny  decades  new  and  strange, 

Or  gay  quinquenniads  would  we  reap 
The  flower  and  quintessence  of  change. 

II  r. 

Ah,  yet  would  I — and  would  I  might ! 

So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take — 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  ! 
For,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong. 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not  care  ; 
You'd  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there : 
And,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong, 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro', 
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To  search  a  moaning  for  the  song, 
Perfoi*ce  will  still  revert  to  you  ; 

Nor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 
All-graceful  liead,  so  richly  cnrl'tl, 

And  evcnnoi'e  a  costly  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  brighter  woild. 

IV, 

For  since  the  time  when  Adam  Hrst 

Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  houi", 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower, 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  waken'd  hopes, 

What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  joined  ] 
Whei-e  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  of  the  i)ensive  mind  ; 
Which  all  too  dearly  self-involved. 

Yet  8leei)s  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me  ; 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved, 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  seo  : 
But  break  it.     In  the  name  of  wife. 

And  in  the  rights  that  name  may  give, 
Are  clasp'd  the  moral  of  thy  life, 

And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 
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"So,  Lady  Flom,  take  my  lay. 

And,  if  you  tind  a  meaning  thei-e, 

O  A'hisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

*  What  wonder,  if  he  thinks  me  fair  ] ' 

What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise. 
To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight 

Like  long-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise 

That  float  thro'  Heaven,  and  cannot  light  1 
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Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 
By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue — 

But  take  it — earnest  wed  with  sport, 
And  either  nacre<l  unto  you. 
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Hbre,  by  this  brook,  we  jjartod  ;  I  to  the  East 
And  he  for  Italy — too  lat(?  —  too  late  : 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  ihe  world  despise  ; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  .S(*rip  and  share, 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  foi  cent  ; 
Nor  could  he  undci'staud  how  money  brecids, 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing  ;  yet  himself  could  mak«! 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 

0  had  he  lived  !      In  our  schoolbooks  we  say, 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  ci'owd, 
They  tiourish'd  then  or  then  ;  but  life  in  him 
Cotdd  scarce  be  said  to  flourish,  only  '^ouchM 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  bi^fon^  the  leaf, 

When  all  the  wood  stanils  in  a  mist  of  gieen, 
And  notliing  perfect :  yet  the  brook  he  1ov»mI, 
Foi-  which,  in  bianding  summ<M's  of  Bengal, 
Or  e'vn  the  sweet  half-l^jnglish  Neilgheiry  air 

1  paiued,  seems.  a.«  I  rivlisten  to  it. 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  lioy, 

To  nm  that  loved  him  ;  for  *  O  hrook,'  he  says, 

•  O  babbling  brook,'  says  Kdmund  in  his  rhyme, 

'  When  con>e  you?'  and  the  brook,  .'hy  not  I  replies. 
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I  (Minu!  from  lianntB  of  coot  and  hnrn, 

r  make  a  siuhUui  .sally, 
And  sparkle  out  amon^j  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valhty. 

Hy  thirty  hills  1  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  l)etwe»!n  tin;  vid^es, 
liy  twenty  thorj)S.  a  little  town, 

An<l  half  a  hundred  britlgea. 

Till  last  }>y  IMiilip's  farm  T  flow 
To  join  the  hrimminy  river, 

For  men  may  (;om<!  .and  men  may  ^^o, 
liut  I  ^o  on  for  ever. 

'Poor  lad,  lie  died  at  FlorcMice.  <jnitft  worn  out, 
Tnivellin<,'  to  Naples.      There  is  Dandev  lu'ldije, 
It  has  iiioiP  ivy  ;  there  (  ie  river  ;  and  there 
Stands  Philijt's  farm  wliei-e  hrook  and  river  moot. 
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I  chatti'r  over  stony  waye, 

In  little  sharps  and  trehlcH,  40 

I  lMd)hle  into  eddyinir  haya. 

T  hahhle  on  the  pelddes. 

With  many  a  tuirve  my  hanks  I  fret 

IVv  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

^Vith  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

1  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  How 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  nien  may  go, 

But  T  go  on  for  ever.  50 

*  Rut  Philip  chatter'd  more  than  brook  or  bird  ; 
Old  Philip  ;  all  aV)Out  the  fields  you  oauijht 
His  weary  daylonj;  chirping,  like  tho  dry 
Hii^h-(!lbowM  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grasH. 


THE    HROOK. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  hei-e  a  blo8b«ini  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  histy  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  Hake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterhreak 

Above  the  golauu  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  How, 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go« 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

'  O  darling  Katitj  Willows,  his  one  child  ! 
A  rimidoii  of  oiii-  century,  yet  most  meek  ; 
A  dimgliter  of  our  nipudows,  yet  not  course  ; 
Stn'glit,  but  jis  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand  ; 
Her  eves  a  hauhful  azure,  and  her  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  sliell 
Divides  tJii-eefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 
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'  Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  Ijer  a  good  tu.>*n, 
Her  and  lier  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  yeai*8  back — the  week 
Befoi'e  J  parted  witli  poor  Edmund  ;  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  then, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry — crost, 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Phili[>'8  garden  gate.     The  gate 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge, 
Htuck ;  luid  he  clamour'd  from  a  casement,  "  Run  " 
To  Kutiti  somewhere  in  the  walks  Ijelow, 
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"  Run,  Katie  !  "  Katiio  nover  mn  :  she  moved 

To  meet  me,  winding  under  woo<Ihine  bowei-s, 

A  little  flntter'd,  with  lier  eyelids  down, 

Fresh  appie-blosHonj,  blushing  foi*  a  boon.  .  90 

'What  was  it?  less  of  sentiment  than  sense 
Had  Katie  ;  not  illitenite  ;  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  Active  teai*s, 
And  nui'sed  by  mealy-nu)iith'd  ]>hilanthropi<>s, 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  jiiate  the  Deed. 

'  She  toM  me.    She  und  JameK  had  (juarrellM.    Why  \ 
What  cause  of  <piarrf^l  (     None,  she  Maid,  no  oauso  ; 
James  had  no  CHUse  :  but  when  T  jn-f^st  the  cause, 
T  learnt  that  James  luul  flickering  jeMJousies 
Which  angcr'd  h^r      Whoangprd  James?  I  said.  100 

But  Katie  snatch'.!  her  evw  at  onc«»  from  mint'. 
And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  fiirtire  like  a  wizanl  i>entajrram 
On  garden  irravel,  let  mv  fpierv  pass 
Unclaim'd,  in  flnshini;  silence,  till  T  ask'd 
If  Janips  were  coming.      "  Coming  every  day," 
She  answer'd.  "  evf»r  longing  tf)  explain, 
But  evermoi'e  hnr  father  came  across 
With  some  loug-wind<Hl  tale,  an«l  broke  him  short  ; 
And  James  departed  vext  with  him  and  her."  110 

How  conld  T  help  her?  "Would  F — wa>«  it  wrong?" 
(Claspt  liands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ei-e  she  spoke) 
"O  would  T  take  her  father  fof  one  hour. 
For  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  tslk  to  m« !  " 
Ami  even  while  she  spoke,  T  saw  where  .Fames 
Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  th»i  surf, 
Beyon«l  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow  sweet. 
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'  O  Katie,  w'lat  I  suffeiM  for  your  sake  ! 
For  in  1  went,  and  callM  oKJ  Pliili|)  out  120 

To  show  th(i  farm  :  full  willingly  ho  roHC  : 
He  led  me  thro'  the  .short  wweot-snielling  ianjis 
Of  his  whoat-Huburh,  hahlding  as  he  wont. 
He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  macliint>s ; 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs,  his  dogs  ; 
He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea-hens  ; 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  hiuj,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts  : 
Then  from  the  plant.ivo  uiother's  teat  he  took 
Her  blind  and  8hiid<loring  |>uppios,  nanniig  oach,  130 

And  naniiug  those,  his  friiMuls,  for  wlioui  they  wore  : 
Then  crost  the  cf>unnon  into  Darnley  chase 
To  show  .Sir  Artlnir's  deei*.     In  copse  and  f<!rn 
Twinkled  the  innumeiabh;  oar  and  tail. 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech, 
He  ))ointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  aud  said  : 
"Tliat  was  the  four-year  old  I  sold  the  Squire." 
And  there  he  told  a  long  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  ha<l  soon  the  co't  at  grass. 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter  wish'd,  140 

And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  an<l  what  the  |)rico  he  askM, 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mad, 
Hut  he  stood  firm  ;  and  so  the  matter  hung ; 
He  gave  them  line  :  and  five  days  after  that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  (lolden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  thei-e  had  offer'd  something  more, 
liut  he  stood  firm  ;  and  so  the  matter  hung  ; 
He  knew  the  man  ;  the  colt  would  fetch  its  price  ; 
He  gave  them  line:  and  how  by  chance  at  last  15C 

(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 
The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 
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He  found  tlie  Imilifl'  riding  by  the  farm, 
And,  talking  from  tlio  point,  he  drew  him  in, 
Ami  tliore  ho  mellowM  all  his  heart  with  ale, 
Until  thejy  cloKed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 

'  Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  lie. 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it  I  recommenced, 
And  ran  thro'  all  the  coltish  chronicle, 
Wild  Will,  lilaek  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallyho, 
Keform,  White  Rose,  Bellerophon,  tlie  Jilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest. 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  f  arose, 
Ami  with  me  Philip,  talking  still :  and  so 
We  turn'd  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  suiv, 
And  followinjj  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  follow'd  us  from  Philip's  door, 
Arrived,  and  found  the  stm  of  sweet  content 
Ke-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things  well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plotfi, 

I  slidu  by  hazel  uovers  ; 
1  move  the  sweet  forget-me-iiotH 

That  grow  for  h^ppy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  8walh)W.s  ; 

1  make  the  netted  smilieam  dance 
Agbinst  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses  : 
J  linger  by  my  shingly  l»Hrs  ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses  : 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimnung  river, 
F(»r  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  uu  for  ever. 
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Yes,  men  may  come  and  go ;  and  these  ai-e  gone, 

All  gone.     My  dearest  brother,  Edmund,  sleej>8, 

Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  s[)ire, 

But  unfamiliar  Arno,  and  the  dome 

Of  Bruneileschi ;  sleeps  in  peace  :  and  he,  190 

Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 

llemains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 

I  scrai>ed  the  lichen  from  it :  Katie  walks 

Bv  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 

Far  off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars,.. 

And  breatlies  in  April — Autumns.     All  are  gone/ 

So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  style 
In  the  fong  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the  brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn,  200 

Mused,  and  was  mute.     On  a  sudden  a  low  b'-eath 
Of  tender  aie  niade  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed-bells  and  briony  rings  ; 
And  he  look'd  up.     There  stood  a  maiden  near, 
Waiting  to  pass.     In  much  amaze  he  stared 
On  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within  : 
Then,  wondering,  ask'd  her  *  Are  you  from  the  farm  ? " 

*  Yes '  answer'd  she.     *  Pray  stay  a  little  :  pardbn  me  ;  210 
What  do  they  call  you  1 '  *  Katie.'  '  That  were  strange. 
Whatsurnamef   *  Willows.'   'No!'  'That  is  my  name.' 

*  Indeed  ! '  and  here  he  look'd  so  self-perplext, 
That  Katie  laugh'd,  s^nd  laughing  blush'd,  till  he 
Laugh'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes, 

Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  his  dream. 
Then  looking  at  her ;  *  Too  happy,  fresh,  and  fair, 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's  best  bloom, 


78  III'*:    VOYAO.K. 

To  be  tlie  gliost  of  one  wlio  bore  your  iianie 
.    About  these  nieiulows,  twenty  years  jii^o.' 

*  Have  you  not  lieaid  I '  said  Katie,  '  we  cani«>  baek. 
We  bought  tlie  fai m  we  tenanteJ  bevoie.. 
Am  I  sj  like  liei- 1  so  they  said  on  board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  hef  in  her  English  days, 
My  mothei',  as  it  seems  you  did,  the  days 
That  niost  s!ie  love.s  to  talk  of,  come  with  mo. 
^ly  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest- field  : 
13ufc  she^-you  will  be  welcouie — O,  come  in  !  ' 
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I. 

We  left  behind  the  painted  btioy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbour-mouth  ; 
And  madly  danced  o\n-  hearts  with  joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South  : 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore  ! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

II. 
Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail  : 
The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Cauglit  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the  gale. 
The  broad  Beas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel, 

And  swept  behind ;  so  quick  the  run, 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 

Wo  seem'd  to  sail  into  the  Sun  ! 
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III. 

How  oft  we  saw  the  San  retire, 

And  burn  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lHue  of  fire, 

And  sleep  beneath  h's  pillar'd  ligiit ! 
How  oft  the  purple-ski i-ted  iol)6 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  diawn, 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  ! 

iV. 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brinl 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view  ; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

iJhanffed  everv  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

T^he  hou^ffeless  ocean's  heaving  fielol, 
Or  flying  shore,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield  ; 

V. 

The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

"High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen, 
We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 

And  dewy  Northern  meadows  greeii. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove. 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  swoe[) 

The  natadeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 

VI. 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloom'd  the  low  coa^t  and  quivering  brin6 

With  ashy  rains,  that  spreading  made 
Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine  ; 
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By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  iloodg 
Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  fast, 

And  hills  and  scarlet-njingled  woods 
(jtIqwVI  for  a  moment  q,$  we  past. 


yii. 

O  hundred  shores  of  happy  (jlimes, 

How  swiftly  stream'd  ye  by  the  bark  ! 
At  times  the  whole  sea  burn'd,  at  time^ 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dai*fc  ; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowei-s, 
With  aaked  liuibs  and  flowers  and  fruit, 

But  we  nor  paused  for  fpuit  i^qr  flowers. 

VIII. 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
.And  still  we  folio w'd  where  she  led, 

In  hope  to  gain  uiK)n  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen, 

And  fixt  upon  the  far  searline; 
But  e«,oh  maiji  murmur'd,  *  O  my  Queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  limine.* 

IX. 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam'd 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air, 
Now  ^ea'rer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 

Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowledge  fair, 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  buret 

Like  Heavenly  Hope  she  crown'd  the  sea, 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  revereed, 

She  bore  t)^  blade  of  Liberty. 
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X, 

And  only  one  iimong  us — liim 

Wo  pleased  not — he  was  seldom  pleased 
lie  saw  not  far  :  his  eyes  were  dim  : 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  shriek'd  in  8i)ite, 

'  A  ship  of  foo!s,'  he  sneer'd  and  wept. 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night       • 

Ho  cast  his  body,  aud  on  we  swept 
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And  never  sail  of  ours  was  ftirl'd, 

Nor  anchor  dropt  at  eve  or  morn ; 
We  lov'd  the  gk»ri«s  of  the  world, 

But  laws  of  nature  were  omr  seorn. 
For  blasts  would  rise  and  lave  and  cease, 

But  whence  were  those  that  drove  the  sail 
A-eross  the  whirl-wind's  heart  of  peace, 

And  to  and  thro'  the  counter  g  le  ? 


xri 

Auain  to  colder  climes  we  came. 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  le<l : 
Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  erew  are  sick  or  dead, 
But,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before  : 
We  know  the  merrv  world  is  round. 

And  we  may  sail  for  everiaore. 
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THE    HOLY    GJIAIL. 

Fkom  noisoful  uniis,  smd  ,icts  of  [nowcss  done 

III  touriiiimeiit  or  tilt,  Sir  Percivule, 

Whom  Aithur  iin<l  liis  knighthood  call'd  The  Pure, 

Had  piissM  into  tlie  silent  life  of  prayer. 

Praise,  fast,  and  alms  ;  and  leaving  for  tlie  cowl 

The  lielmet  in  an  abbey  iiir  away 

From  Canieiot,  then;,  and  not  long  after,  dicnl. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  anioiij;  the  res^ 
Anibrosins,  loved  him  much  beyond  the  rest.   • 
And  lionourM  hinj,  and  wrought  into  liis  heart 
A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within, 
To  answer  that  which  came  :  and  as  they  sat 
Jjenoath  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening  half 
The  cloisters,  on  a  gnstful  April  moru 
That  pntf'd  the  swaying  branches  into  smoke 
Above  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he  died, 
The  monk  Ambrosius  question'd  Percivale  ; 

'  O  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree  smoke, 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred  years: 
For  never  have  I  known  the  world  without, 
Nor  ever  stray'd  beyond  the  pale  :  but  thee, 
When  iirst  thou  camest — such  a  courtesy 
Spake  thro'  the  limbs  and  in  the  voice — I  knew 
For  one  of  those  who  eat  in  Arthur's  hall  ; 
For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  coins, 
Sonje  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you 
Stamp'd  with  the  image  of  the  King ;  and  now 
Tell  me,  what  diove  thee  from  the  Table  Round, 
My  brother?  wius  it  earthly  passion  crostT 
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'  Nay,'  said  the  knight ;  '  for  no  audi  i)assion  niiuc. 
But  the  sweet  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Drove  me  from  all  vaingloric'   rivalries, 
And  earthly  heats  that  sprin-  and  s[)arkle  out 
Among  us  in  the  jousts,  while  women  watch 
Who  wins,  who  falls;  and  waste  the  si)iritual  stiength 
Within  us,  better  ofFer'd  up  to  Heaven.' 

To  whom  the  monk  :  'The  Holy  Grail! — T  tnist 
We  are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes;  but  here  too  much 
We  moulder — as  to  things  without  I  mean — 
Yet  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of  ours. 
Told  us  of  this  in  our  refectory, 
But  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
W^e  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.      What  is  it  I 
The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and  goes?' 

*  Nay,  monk  !  what  phantom  1'  answor'd  Percivale 
*The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  L')rd 
DraJik  at  the  List  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  wlieii  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah— the  good  saiub 
Arimathiean  Joseidi,  journeying  brought 
To  Ghistonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lonl. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode  ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'tl  at  once, 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  Heaven,  and  disapi»ear'd.' 

To  whom  the  monk  :  '  From  our  old  books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
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Gave  him  an  isle  of  marsh  wliereon  to  build  ; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the  niarsli 
A.  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore, 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  but  seem 
Mute  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  ] ' 

*  A  woman,'  answer'd  Percivale,  '  a  nun, 
And  one  no  further  off  in  blood  from  rue 
Than  sister  :  and  if  ever  holv  maid 
With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid ;  tho'  never  maiden  glow'd. 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood, 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love, 
Which  being  rudely  blunted,  glanced  and  shot 
Only  to  holy  things ;  to  prayer  and  jiraise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  and  alms.     And  yet, 
Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race, 
Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fasted  all  the  more. 
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*  And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what 
Her  all  but  utter  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
A  man  wellnigh  a  hundred  winters  old, 
Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro'  five  or  six, 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  winters  old, 
From  our  Lord's  time.    And  when  King  Arthur  made 
His  Table  Round,  and  all  men's  hearts  became  90 

Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again  ; 
But  sin  broke  out.     Ah,  Christ,  that  it  would  come, 
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And  Ileal  tlie  woikl  of  all  thoir  wick<3<lnes8  ! 

^'  O  Father  !  "  ask'U  the  maiden,  "  might  it  come 

To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting?"     *'  Nay,"  said  he, 

"  I  know  not,  for  thy  heart  is  pure  as  snow." 

And  so  she  ])ray\l  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 

Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and  I  thought 

She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I  saw  her. 
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•  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her  ey€s 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful. 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful, 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness. 
And  "  O  my  brother  Percivale,"  she  said, 
*'  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holv  Grail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  '  It  is  not  Arthur's  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight;'  and  the  slender  sound 
As  fj'om  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  u[)on  me — O  never  hari)  nor  horn, 
Noi'  alight  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand, 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came  ;  aud  then 
Streaui'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cc  d  and  silver  beam. 
And  down  the  lon.if  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall  ; 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
Past,  and  the  l)e:ua  decay'd,  and  from  the  walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  iiito  the  night- 
jSo  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  heie  again 
Among  UH,  brother,  frtst  thou  too  and  pray, 
And  tt^ll  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and  pray, 
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That  SO  percliiUice  the  vision  may  l>o  seen 

l>y  thco  aiul  those,  and  all  the  woi-jd  bo  heal'il." 

*  Tlieii  leaving  the  pale  nun,  I  spake  of  this 

To  all  men  ;  ami  myself  fasted  and  [)ray'd  \'.\0 

Always,  and  many  among  \is  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  piay'd  even  to  the  uttermost, 
Expectant  of  the  woiidei-  that  would  be. 

*  And  one  there  was  among  us,  ever  moved 
Among  us  in  white  armour,  Galahad. 

"God  made  thee  good  as  thou  art  l)eautiful,"  ; 

Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight:  and  none, 

In  so  young  youth,  was  ever  made  a  knight 

Till  Galahad  ;  and  this  Galahad,  when  he  heard 

My  sister's  vision,  fill'd  me  with  amaze  ;  140 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they  seem'd 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  I. 

*  Sister  or  brother  none  had  lie;  but  some 
Call'd  him  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  some  sahl 
Begotten  bv  e'lchantment — chatterers  thev. 
Jjike  birds  of  passage  piping  up  and  down. 

That  gai)e  for  flies— we  know  not  whenc(;  they  come  ; 
For  when  was  Lancelot  waiideringly  lew'd  ] 


*  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore  away 
Clean  fioni  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair 
Which  made  a  silken  mat  work  for  her  feet; 
And  out  of  this  she  plaited  Itroad  and  long 
A  str  ng  sword  belt,  and  wove  with  silver  thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam  ; 
And  saw  the  blight  boy-knight,  and  bound  it  on  him. 
Saving,  "  My  kni'dit,  my  love,  my  knight  of  heaven, 
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O  thou,  jny  love,  whose  lovo  is  one  with  mine, 

J,  maiden,  round  tlioe,  nuiiden,  hind  my  helt. 

Go  tbi-th,  K»r  thou  shalt  see  what  I  have  seen,  160 

And  break  thro'  ail,  till  one  will  crown  thee  kin" 

Far  in  the  spiritual  eity : "  and  as  she  spake 

She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 

Tiiro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her  mind 

On  him,  and  he  hdieved  in  her  belief. 

'Then  canw?  a  vear  of  niii-acle  :  (.)  brother, 

Jn  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant  chair, 

FashionVl  by  Meilin  ere  he  past  away, 

And  carven  with  strange  tigures  ;  and  in  and  out 

'J'he  figur(!S,  like  a  spr[)ent,  ran  a  scroll  170 

Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  nifau  coi»ld  read. 

And  Merlin  call'd  it  "The  Siege  perilous," 

Perilous  for  g  »od  and  ill  ;  "  for  there,"  ho  said, 

"No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  himself:  " 

And  once  by  misadverteuce  Mei-lin  sat 

In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost;  but  h^, 

Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom, 
Cried,  "If  I  losy  myself,  I  save  myself  I  " 

'  Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to  pass, 
While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the  hall,  \^^ 

That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's  chair. 

*  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs, 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  crv. 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  h  dl 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day  : 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  tlu;  Holv  Grail 
All  over  cover'd  with  a  luminous  clou<l, 
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And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it  past.  190 

But  every  knight  beheld  liis  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  sware  a  vow. 

'lisware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would  i  ide 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it, 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it ;  and  Galahad  Sware  the  vow. 
And  good  Sir  Boi-Sj.our  Lancelot's  cousin,  sware,  200 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the  knights, 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the  rest.' 

Then  "spake  the  monk  Ambrosius,  asking  him, 
'What  said  the  King  1     Did  Arthur  take  the  vow ] ' 

*Nay,  for  my  lord,'  said  Percivale,  *  the  King, 
Was  not  in  hall :  for  early  that  same  day. 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  hold. 
An  outraged  maiden  si)rang  into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help  :  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  sraear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milky  arm,  210 

Red-rent  with  hooks  of  bramble,  and  all  she  wore 
Tom  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  is  torn 
In  tempest :  so  the  King  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those  wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm.     Howbeit 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw. 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  darken  under  Oamelot ;  whence  the  King 
Look'd  up,  calling  aloud,  "  Lo,  there  !  the  roofs 
Of  our  great  hall  are  roll'd  in  thunder-smoke  !  220 

Pmy  Heaven,  they  he  not  smitten  by  the  bolt." 
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Yov  <loiii-  to  Artliui-  was  that  hall  of  ours, 
As  liaviiij;  tliere  so  o 't  with  all  liis  knifirlits 
Feasted,  and  as  the  stuteliest  under  heaven. 

'  ()  brother,  had  you  known  our  mighty  hall. 
Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  loni:  airo  I 
For  all  the  sacred  mount  of  C'amelot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof, 
T«)wer  after  tower,  spire  beyond  spire, 
By  grove,  and  garden-lawn,  and  rushing  brook,  236 

Climbs  to  the  nnghty  hall  that  Merlin  built. 
And  four  great  zones  of  scu4pture,  set  betwixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  liall  : 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men. 
And  in  the  second  men  aie  slaying  beasts, 
And  on  the  third  ar<5  warriors,  perfect  men, 
And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing  wings> 
And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown^ 
And  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  Northern  Star.  240 

And  eastward  fronts  the  statue,  and  the  crown 
And  both  tiie  wings  are  made  of  gold,  and  flame 
A  t  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields. 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes, 
Behold  it,  crying,  "  We  liave  still  a  King." 

'And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall  within, 
Broader  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the  lands  ! 
Where  twelve  great  windows  blazon  Arthur's  wars. 
And  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro'  the  twelve  great  battles  of  our  King.       250 
Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end, 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount  and  mere, 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Excalibur. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it, 
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And  blank  :  and  who  shall  y)lazon  it?  when  and  liow  ? 
0  there,  pai-chance,  when  all  onv  wars  are  done, 
The  brand  Excalibnr  will  be  cast  away. 

'Ho  to  this  hall  full  (inieklv  rode  the  Kir.ir, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wroui^ht. 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  sudden  vanish,  .»'ia[>t 
In  unreniorsel'ul  folds  of  rcllinjj;  tire. 
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And  in  he  rode,  and  i\\>  I  glanced,  and  saw 

The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all  : 

And  niiinv  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold,  thciir  aims 

Haek'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with  snioke^  and  searM 

Follow'd,  and  in  amo'.ig  bright  faces,  oni's. 

Full  of  the  vision,  j>rest :  and  then  the  King 

Spake  to  me,  being  nearest,  "  Percivale," 

(Because  the  hall  was  all  in  tumult- some 

Vowing,  and  some  protesting],  "  what  is  this?"  270 

'  O  brother,  when  I  told  hiui  what  had  chanced, 
My  sistisr's  vision,  and  the  rest,  his  face 
Darken'd,  as  I  have  seen  it  more  than  once, 
Wlien  some  brave  deed  seem'd  to  l>e  done  in  vain, 
Diirlcen ;  and  *•  Woe  is  me,  my  knights,"  lie  crie<l, 
'•  Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  the  vow." 
Bold  was  mine  answer,  "  Had  tliyself  been  here, 
My  King,  thou  would'st  have  sworn."    "  Yea,  yea,"  said  he, 
"Art  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  seen  tiie  (Irail  ] " 


*  "Nay,  lord,  1  heard  the  sound,  I  saw  the  light, 
But  since  I  did  not  see  the  Holy  Thing, 
I  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw." 

•Then  when  he  askM  us,  knight  by  knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answeis  were  as  one  : 
"Nay,  lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn  our  vows." 
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Lo  now,"  Siiid  Artluir,  "  liave  ye  seen  a  cloud  ? 


What  oo  ye  into  the  wildeiiiess  to  see  ? " 
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'Then  Gahihad  on  the  sudden,  and  in  a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
"  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,  290 

1  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry — 
'O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  nio.' " 

"  '  Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,"  said  the  King,  "  lor  such 

As  thou  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 

Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  sign  — 

Hidier  is  none,  my  Percivale,  than  she- 

A  siirn  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  mad(\ 

But  ye,  that  follow  but  the  leader's  hell" 

(Brother,  the  King  was  hard  upon  his  knights) 

'•Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  song. 

And  one  hath  sung  an.!  all  the  duml)  will  sing. 

Lancelot  is  Lancelut,  and  hath  overborne 

Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger  kniglit, 

Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 

Tdl  overborne  by  one.  he  learns — and  ye. 
What  are  ye?  Galahadsl— no,  nor  Perci vales" 

(For  thus  it  pleased  the  King  to  range  me  close 

After  Sir  Galahad) ;  "  nay,"  said  lie,  "  but  men 
With  strength  and  will  to  right  the  wrong'd,  of  [)()wer 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat,  310 

Knights  that  in  twelve  great  biittles  sjilash'd  and  dyed 
The  strong  White  Horse  in  his  own  heathen  blood — 
But  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will  see. 
Go,  since  your  vows  are  sacred,  being  made : 
Yet— for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my  realm 
Pass  thro'  this  hall— how  often,  O  my  knights, 
Your  places  being  vacant  at  my  side, 
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This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and  aro 

Unchallenged,  while  ye  follow  wandering  fires 

Lost  in  the  quagmire  !  Many  of  you,  yea  most,  320 

Return  no  more  :  ye  think  I  show  myself 

Too  dark  a  prophet :  come  now,  lot  us  meet 

The  morrow  morn  once  more  in  one  full  field 

Of  gracious  pastime,  that  once  moie  the  King, 

Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  Quest,  may  count, 

The  yet-unbroken  strength  of  all  his  knights,  • 

Rejoicing  in  that  Order  which  he  made.  ' 

'So  when  the  sun  broke  next  from  under  jrround, 
All  the  great  table  of  our  Arthur  closed 
And  clash'd  in  such  a  tourney  and  so  full,  330 

So  many  lances  broken — never  yet 
Had  Camelot  seen  the  like,  since  Arthur  came ; 
And  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Was  in  us  from  the  vision,  overthrew 
So  many  knights  that  all  the  people  cried, 
And  almost  burst  the  barriers  in  their  heat, 
Shouting,  "  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percivale  I  " 

'But  when  the  next  day  brake  from  under  ground  — 
O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old  340 

The  King  himself  had  fears  that  it  would  fall, 
So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim  ;  for  where  the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watch'd  us  pass ;  and  lower,  and  where  the  long 
Rich  galleries,  lady -laden,  weigh'd  the  necks. 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls, 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers  of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
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On  wyver".  lion,  di-agon,  gi-iftiii,  swan, 
At  all  the  cor  eis,  named  us  each  by  name, 
Calling  "  God  s[)eed  !  "  but  in  the  ways  IWom'" 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and  |>oor 
We[)t,  and  the  King  himseU'  could  hardly  speak 
Foi-  grief,  and  all  in  middle  s:reet  the  Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  sliriek'd  aloud, 
*'  This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  our  sins." 
So  to  the  Gate  of  the  three  Queens  we  came, 
Where  Arthur's  wars  are  render'd  mystically, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way. 

*  And  I  was  lifted  up  in  heart,  and  thought 
Of  all  ujy  late-shown  prowess  in  the  lists, 

How  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the  knights, 
So  many  and  famous  names  ;  and  never  yet 
Had  heaven  ap[)eared  so  blue,  nor  earth  so  green, 
For  all  my  blood  danced  iu  nte-,  nnd  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  U])on  the  Holy  Grail. 

*  Thereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  our  King, 
'I'hat  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering  fires, 
Came  like  a  driving  gloom  across  my  mind. 
Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 
And  every  evil  thought  I  had  thought  of  old, 
And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did. 

Awoke  and  cried,  "This  quest  is  not  for  thee." 
And  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns, 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death ; 
And  I,  too,  cried,  "  This  quest  is  not  for  thee." 

'  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  my  thirst 
Would  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  and  then  a  brook, 
With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping  white 
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PliiyM  ever  back  upiu  the  sloping  wtive, 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye  ;  and  o'er  tlie  brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Fallen,  and  on  the  lawns.     "I  will  rest  here," 
T  said,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  Quest ;  " 
]>nt  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ate 
The  goodly  aj^des,  all  these  things  at  onco- 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
And  thirsting,  in  ii  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
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'  And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning ;  and  fair  the  liouse  whereby  she  sat, 
And  kind  the  woman's  eves  and  innocent. 
And  all  her  bearing  gracious ;  and  she  rose 
0[)ening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  shouhl  say, 
"  Rest  here ;  "  but  when  1  touch'd  her,  lo  !  she,  too. 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothings  and  the  h  )US(v 
Lecame  no  better  than  a  broken  shed, 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe ;  and  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
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'And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my  thirst. 
Then  flash'd  a  yellow  gleam  across  the  world. 
And  where  it  smote  the  ploughshare  in  the  field. 
The  ploughman  left  his  jdoughingj  and  fell  down 
Before  it ;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail. 
The  milkmaid  left  here  milking,  and  fell  down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
"The  sun  is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armour  with  a  crown  of  gold 
About  a  casque  all  jewels ;  and  his  horse 
In  golden  armour  jewell'd  everywhere  : 
And  on  the  splendour  came,  flashing  me  blind  ; 
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And  socmed  to  inc  the  Lord  of  all  the  world, 
Being  ho  liugo.     But  when  I  thought  he  meant 
To  crush  uk;,  tnoving  on  nie,  lo  !  he,  too, 
Open'd  his  arms  to  embrace  me  as  he  came, 
And  u[)  I  went  and  touch'd  him,  and  he,  too, 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone 
And  wearying  in  a  land  of  san  I  and  thorns. 

'  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill. 
And  on  the  top,  a  city  wall'd  :  the  spires 
Prick'd  with  incredil)le  pinnacles  into  heaven. 
And  bv  the  gatewav  stirr'd  a  crowd  :  ami  these 
Cried  to  me  cHmbiug,  "  VVelcouhC,  Percivale  ! 
Tliou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among  meik  1  " 
And  glad  was  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at  toj) 
No  man,  nor  any  voice.     And  thence  I  past 
Far  thro'  a  ruinous  city,  and  I  saw 
That  man  had  once  dwelt  there ;    but  there  I  found 
Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age. 
♦'Where  is  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 
"That  so  cried  out  upon  me]  "  and  he  had 
Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gasi>'d, 
♦•  Whence  and  what  art  thou  1 "  and  even  as  he  spoke 
Fell  into  dust,  and  disappear'd,  and  I 
•Was  left  alone  once  more,  and  cried  in  grief, 
"  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust." 
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'  And  thence  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  vale, 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the  vale 
Was  lowest,  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage, 
To  whom  I  told  my  i)hantoms,  and  he  said : 
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''"O  son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility, 
Tlie  highest  virtue,  niothor  of  them  all  ; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  nil  things  nuule  Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
'Take  thou  ray  robe,'  she  said,  '  for  all  is  thine,* 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  Ludden  light  150 

So  that  the  angels  were  anuizod,  and  she 
Follow'd  him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east ; 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known  :  for  what  is  this 
Thou  thoughtest  of  thy  i)rowess  and  thy  sins? 
Thou  liast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad."     When  the  hermit  made  an  end, 
In  silver  armour  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chai)el  door 
Laid  lance,  and  enter'd,  and  we  knelt  in  prayer.  460 

And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burnijig  thirst. 
And  at  the  sac  ring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone  ;  but  he, 
"  Saw  ye  no  more  1     I,  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail, 
The  Holy  Gmil,  descend  upon  the  shrine : 
I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child 
That  smote  itself  into  the  bread,  and  went ; 
And  hither  am  I  come ;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to  see. 
This  Holy  Thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor  come  470 

Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  and  day 
Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blacken'd  marah 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.     And  in  the  strength  of  this  I  rode 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere, 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms,  and  made  them  mine, 
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Ami  clnsliM  with  Pngaii  lioiiles,  aiul  ))Oic  tl»em  down, 
AihI  broke  tliio'  all,  aiul  in  the  .strength  of  this  480 

Come  victor,      lint  my  i'unv  is  haul  at  hand, 
And  hence  I  go;  ami  one  will  crowi»  me  king 
Far  in  tlie  spiritual  city  ;  and  conie  thou,  too, 
For  ihon  ^-halt  Bee  the  vision  wlien  I  go." 


'  While  thus  he  s[)ake,  his  eye,  dwelling  on  mine^ 
Dnjw  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  grew 
One  "with  him,  to  believe  as  he  believed. 
1'hen,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we  went. 

*  There  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  nuin  could  climb, 
Hcarr'd  witlj  a  Inindred  wintry  water-coui-sea — 
Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  g-ain'd  it,  storm 
Round  us  and  death  ;  for  every  moment  glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd  :  so  quick  and  thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and  light 
Strtick,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  about  us,  dead, 
Yea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  yeai-s  of  death, 
Sprang  into  fire :  and  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  gj-eat  black  swani[)  and  of  an  evil  smell, 
Part  black,  p«-t  whiten'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
Not  to  1)6  erost,  save  that  some  ancient  king 
Had  built  a  way,  whei-e,  link'd  with  many  a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  gi'eat  seti. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by  bridge, 
And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  ci-ost 
Spi'ADg  into  fire  and  vanish'd,  tho'  I  yearn*d 
To  follow ;  and  thrice  above  him  all  the  heavens 
Oi)en'd  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  as  seera'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God  :  and  fii-st 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
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Ill  silvei'-shining  aniiotir  stavry-clear  ; 
And  o'er  liis  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Clothed  in  white  samite  or  a  Itiniinoiis  cloud. 
And  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat, 
If  boat  it  were — I  saw  not  wlience  it  came. 
And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed  again 
Jloaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star — 
Ami  ha  I  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
J3.)Come  a  living  crviatnre  clad  with  winijs  ? 

CD  O 

And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung  520 

lledder  than  any  Rose,  a  joy  to  me, 

For  now  I  knew  the  veil  lunl  been  witlidrawn. 

Then  in  a  moment  when  thev  blazed  again 

Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 

D>)wn  on  the  waste,  and  straight  l)eyond  the  stai- 

I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 

And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl  — 

No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  cf  all  the  saints — 

Strike  from  the  sea  ;  and  from  the  star  there  shot 

A.  roso-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there  530 

Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Urail, 

Which  never  eye*  on  earth  again  shall  see. 

Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning  the  dee[». 

And  how  my  feet  I'ecrost  the  deathful  ridge 

No  memory  in  me  lives;  but  that  I  toiich'd 

The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know ;  and  thence 

Taking  my  war  horse  from  the  holy  man, 

Olad  that  no  phantom  vext  nie  more,  return'd 

To  whence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur's  wars.' 

*  O  brother,'  ask'd  Ambrosius, — *  for  in  sooth  510 

These  ancient  books — and  they  would  win  thee — teem, 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these, 
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Not  all  unlike;  wliieli  oftentime  I  roml, 

Wlio  read  but  on  my  lireviiuy  with  enso, 

Till  my  head  swims  ;  and  then  go  forth  and  pass 

Down  to  tlie  little  thor|)e  that  lies  so  close, 

And  almost  plnstei'd  like  a  martin's  ne.^t 

To  these  old  walls-p-and  nungle  with  oni-  folk  ; 

And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs  riTiO 

As  well  as  ever  shepheid  knew  his  sheep, 

And  every  homely  seciet  in  their  hearts. 

Delight  myself  with  gossij)  and  old  wives, 

And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyiiigs-in. 

And  mirthful  hayings,  chihlren  of  the  place. 

That  have  no  meaning  half  a  leacrufi  awav  : 

Or  lulling  random  s(piahbles  wlien  th(^y  rist;, 

Ohafferiiigs  and  chatterings  at  the  mavket-cross, 

llejcice,  small  man,  in  this  small  workl  of  min<% 

Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  theii-  eims —  500' 

O  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Galahad, 

Came  yo  on  none  but  [)hantoms  inyour  'piest, 

No  man,  no  woman '( ' 


Then  Sir  Percivah; : 
'AH  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  such  a  vow. 
And  women  were  as  phantoms.     O,  my  brother, 
Why  wilt  thou  shame  me  to  confess  to  thee 
How  far  I  falter'd  fiom  my  quest  and  vow] 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nights, 
A  bed  mate  of  the  snail  and  eft  and  snake, 
In  grass  and  burdock,  I  was  changed  to  wan 
And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  come  ; 
And  then  I  chanced  u|)on  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  it; 
Thither  I  made,  and  there  was  I  disarm'd 
By  maidens  each  as  fair  as  any  flower : 
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But  when  they  led  me  into  hall,  behold, 
The  Princess  of  that  castle  was  the  one, 
Brother,  and  that  one  only,  who  had  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap ;  for  when  I  moved  of  old 
A  slender  page  about  her  father's  hall. 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  her  with  longing :  yet  we  twain 
Had  never  kiss'd  a  kiss,  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  came  upon  her  once  again. 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead. 
And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  stats  were  hers. 
And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  she  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  the  day  before 
By  me ;  for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  ohi  ;  till  one  fair  morn, 
I  walking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream 
That  flash'd  across  her  orchard  underneatli 
Her  castle- walls,  she  stole  upon  my  walk. 
And  calling  me  the  greatest  of  all  knights. 
Embraced  me,  a,nd  so  kiss'd  me  the  first  time, 
And  gave  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to  me. 
Then  I  remeniber'd  Arthur's  warning  word, 
.  That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering  fires. 
And  the  quest  faded  in  my  heart.     Anon, 
The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me, 
With  supplication  both  of  knees  and  tongue  : 
"  We  have  heard  of  thee  :  thou  art  our  greatest  knight. 
Our  Lady  says  it,  and  we  well  believe : 
Wed  thou  c  .•  Lady,  and  rule  over  us, 
And  thou  shalt  be  a«  Arthur  in  our  land." 
O  rae,  my  brother  !  but  one  night  my  vow 
Burnt  me  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled, 
But  wail'd  and  wept,  and  hated  mine  own  self. 
And  ev'n  the  Holy  Quest,  and  all  but  her ; 
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Tliejii . after  I  was  joiuM  witli  Galaliful 
^arecl  no^  for  liar,  nor  jiij^tVlug  upon  earth.' 


Tl^eii  said  tiie  monk,  *  Poor  men,  when  yule  is  cold, 
"Must  be  concent  to  sit  by  little  tires. 
A,i\(,l  'this  am  1,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
E,\'er  so  little ;  yea,  and  blest  be  Heavei^ 
'That  brought  the3  here  to  this  poor  house  of  ours 
Where  all  the  brethren  are  so  ^lard,  to  warriji 
;^y  cold  heart  with  a  friend  :  but  O  the  pity 
•'i^o  had  thine  own  fii*st  love  once  more — to  ho^l,  .^20 

^Hold  l\er  a  wealthy  bride  within  tliine  arras, 
Or  all  but  hold,  and  then — cast  ^ler  aside, 
'Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed, 
^oi-  we  that  want  the  warmth  of  double  life, 
'We  th^t  are  plagued  with  dreams  of  something  sweet 
JBeyond  all  sweetness  in  a,  life  so  rich,— 
Ah,  blasted  Lord,  I  speak  tpo  eartl^lywise, 
jSeein^  I  ppver  stray'd  beyond  the  cell, 
But  live  like  an  Qld  b^^dger  in  his  eartl,i, 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite  ^30 

All  fast  ^id  penance.     Saw  ye  none  besicjle, 
^9i}e  of  your  knights  1 ' 

'  Yea  so,'  saiil  Percivalo  : 

*  One  night  my  pathway  swerving  east,  I  saw 

The  pelican  pn  the  casque  of  our  Sir  Boi*s 

Al^  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon  : 

And  tpyirard  him  spurr'd,  and  hail'd  him,  and  he  me, 

And  each  made  joy  of  either ;  then  he  ask'd, 

."  Where  is  he  1  hast  thou  seen  him— Lancelot  ?— Once," 

^aid  good  Sir  Boi^s,  "  he  dash'd  across  me — mad,  64Q 

And  maddening  what  he  rode  :  and  when  I  cried, 
i  Bidest  thou  then  so  hotly  on  a  que^t 
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So  holy,'  Ltinceloi  shouted,  'Stay  inc  not  I 
f  liiive  been  the  slii:,'giir«.l,  iuul  T  ritle  jipace, 
For  now  thero  is  a  lion  in  the  wiiy,' 
So  vaiiislj'il." 

'  Th(!ii  Sir  Bors  Iuul  i'i<l(loM  on 
Rof'tlv,  and  soi't'owini.'  for  om*  Ij;inoelot, 
JJecaii«(!  hiti  I'oi  nici-  madness,  once  tluj  talk 
And  scandal  of  onr  table,  had  retnniM  ;  CwO* 

For  F/nieelot's  kith  aiid  kin  so  woi'ship  him' 
That  ill  to  him  is  ill  to  them';  to  Bois 
Beyond  the  lest :  he  well  liad  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  mi'j'ht  have  seen! 
The  Holy  C\\\)  of  healing;  and  indeed. 
Being  s'ti  crowded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
Small  heart  was  his  after  tiie  Holy  Quest : 
It  God  would  send  the  vision,  well :  if  not, 
The  Quest  and  he  weie  in  the  hands  of  Heaven. 

'  And  tlie.i,  with  small  adventure  met,  Sir  Bors         GGO 
Bode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm. 
And  found  a  pdople  there  among  their  crags, 
Our  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were  left 
Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  [)itch  up  straight  to  heaven :  and  their  wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can  trace 
The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scofF'd  at  him' 
And  this  high  Quest  as  at  a  simple  thing  : 
Told  him  he  foUow'd — almost  Arthur's  words — 
A  mocking  fire  :   "  whai  other  lire  than  he,  G70 

Whereby  the  biood  beats,  and  the  blossom  blows, 
And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is  warm'd  1 " 
And  when  his  answer  chafed  them,  the  rough  crowd, 
Hearing  he  had  a  difference  wifi  their  priests, 
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8eizo(l  him,  iind  Ixmiid  jiimI  |tliiiuj;<Hi  liim  into  .-i  cell 
Of  grs'it  i>il(ul  stoMos ;  iiiul  lyiiii^  UoiiikIcii  tlioid 
III  (liiikiKJsH  thro'  iminiiKMiihh!  hoiii.s 
He  heard  the  liollow-riugiii!^  hcsivciis  sweep 
Over  him  till  by  miraehi  —  what  else.' — 
Heavy  as  it  whs,  a  gre.it  stone  slipt  ami  t'-ll, 
Siieii  as  no  wind  could  movi;  :  and  tliro'  t!i(!  gii|» 
Gliniinei'M  the  sti*eaming  scud  :   tlicu  came  a  night 
Still  as  the  day  was  loud;  and  thro'  tht^  gap 
The  seven  cleai*  stars  of  Arthur's  Tahle  lloiin  1  — 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  i-oll 
Thro'  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named  t!i((  stars, 
IJejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King-- 
And  these,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar  friends, 
111  on  iiini  shone  :   "  And  then  to  me,  to  n\"," 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,   "  beyond  all  hopes  of  mine, 
Wlio  scarce  had  [>ray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  mys(df — 
Across  the  seven  char  stars  — O  grace  to  mo — 
In  colour  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
Before  a  burning  laipev,  the  sweet  (irail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  ujjon  it  peal'il 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."     Afterwards,  a  njaid, 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  go.' 
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To  whom  the  monk  :  '  And  I  remember  now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque  :    Sir  Boi'S  it  was 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board ; 
And  mighty  reverent  at  our  grace  was  he : 
A  square-set  man  and  honest ;  and  his  eyes, 
An  out  door  sign  of  all  the  warmth  within, 
Smiled  with  his  lips — a  smile  beneath  a  cloud. 
But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one  : 
Ay,  ay,  Sir  Bors,  who  else  ?     But  when  ye  reach'd 
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The  city,  found  ye  all  youv  kniglits  return 'd., 

Or  was  there  sooth  in  Archur's  prophecy, 

Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the  King  ? '        7  K) 

Then  answer'd  Percivale  :    *  And  that  can  I, 
Brother,  and  truly ;  since  tjje  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  oui-  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  a&fain 
But  sit  within  the  house.     O,  when  we  reach'd 
The  city,  our  horses  stumbling  as  they  trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
(Crack'd  basilisks,  and  splinterM  cockati-ices, 
And  shatter'd  talbots,  which  had  left  the  stones 
Raw,  tbijtt  they  fell  from,  brought  us  to  the  hsUl.  720 

*  And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  daiVthrone, 
And  those  that  had  goi^  out  upon  the  Quest, 
Wasted  9<nd  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  them. 
And  those  that  had  not,  stood  before  the  King, 
Who,  when  he  saw  me,  rose,  and  bad  me  hail, 
Saying,  "  A  welfare  in  thine  eye  reproves 
Our  fear  of  some  dii»astrous  chance  for  thee 
On  hill,  or  plain,  at  sea,  or  flooding  ford. 
So  fierce  a  gale  made  havoc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  our  kings ;  730 

Yea,  shook  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of  ours. 
And  from  the  statue  Merlin  moulded  for  us 
Half-wrench'd  a  golden  wing  ;  but  now— the  Quest, 
This  vision — hast  thou  seen  the  Holy  Cup, 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glastonbury  1 " 

'  So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast  hOjjird, 
Ambrosius,  and  my  fresh  but  fixt  resolve 
To  pass  away  into  the  ^uict  life, 
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He  iiHsweiM  not,  but,  fjliarply  turaing,  ask'd 

Of  G.iNvuin,  "  G;iwjuh,  was  this  Quest  for  thee  ? "  740 

*  "  Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  "  not  for  such  as  I. 
Thprefme  I  coiurauned  with  a  saintly  man, 

Who  m.ide  nie  sure  the  Quest  was  not  for  me ; 

For  I  was  much  awearied  of  the  Quest : 

But  found  a  fiilk  paviliou  in  a  field, 

And  meriv  maidens  in  it :  and  then  this  gale 

Tore  my  |)avilion  from  the  tenting-pin, 

And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  about 

With  all  diseomfort ;  yea,  and  but  for  this. 

My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant  to  me."         750 

'  He  ceaeed ;  and  Artl*ur  turned  to  whom  at  first 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering,  push'd 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his  hand, 
Held  it,  and  there,  half-hidden  by  him,  stood, 
Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
*'  Hail,  Bors !   if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Oould  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail ; "  and  Bors, 
'*  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it : 
I  saw  it ; "  and  the  teare  were  in  his  eyes. 

*  Then  there  i«raain'd  but  Lancelot,  for  the  rest  760 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm  ; 

Perhaps,  like  him  of  Oana  in  Holy  Writ, 

Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last ; 

^'Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,"  ask'd  the  King,  "my  friend, 

Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  avail'd  for  thee  1 " 

'"Our  mightiest!"  answer'd  Lancelot,  with  a  groan; 
♦*  O  King  I  " — and  when  he  i)aused,  methought  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes — 
"  O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be, 
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IFiippicr  iire  those  that  welter  in  tlieii*  sin,  770 

Swiiio  ill  tlie  mud,  tltut.  cannot  scic^  for  slime, 

»Slime  of  the  ditch  :  hut  i)i  nio  lived  a  sin 

So  st'.'ange,  of  such  a  kin<l,  that  all  of  jMin;, 

Noble,  and  kni'^htly  in  me  twiiuul  and  clun.( 

llouud  tiiat  one  sin,  \inlil  th;;  wholesoinri  flowiU* 

And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each, 

Not  to  lie  |iluckM  asunder;  and  when  thy  Iciigh's 

S^vare,  I  sware  with  them  on!^  in  the  ho[»e 

That  could  1  touch  oi'  see  the  Holy  Grail 

They  might  be  jduck'u  asundei-.     Then  I  spake  780 

To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wej»t  an<l  sai«l. 

That  save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder,  all 

My  quest  were  but  in  vain  ;  to  whom  I  vow'd 

'J'hat  I  would  work  accordiug  as  he  will'd. 

And  forth  I  went,  and  whih;  I  yearn'd  and  strove 

To  tear  the  twain  asun  V3r  in  my  heart, 

My  madness  can»e  upon  me  as  of  old, 

And  whi[»t  me  into  waste  fields  far  away  ; 

There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  m<in. 

Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my  sword  700 

And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  (^now 

To  scare  them  from  me  once ;  and  then  I  came 

All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore, 

Wide  flats,  wheie  nothing  but  coai-se  grasses  grew  ; 

But  sucli  a  blast,  my  King,  l)egan  to  blow. 

So  loud  a  blast  along,  the  shore  and  sea, 

Ye  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 

Tho'  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 

Drove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 

Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  olouded  heavens  800 

Were  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound. 

And  blackening  in  the  sea-foam  sway'd  a  boat, 

Half-swallow'd  in  it,  aiichor'd  wiih  a  chain  ; 
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And  ill  niv  madness  to  invs(>l{'  I  said, 

'I  will  end)ark  and  1  will  lose  nivself, 

And  in  tlifi  great  sea  w.isli  away  my  sin.' 

1  Imrst  tlie  chain,  1  s|)iMng  into  tlio  boat. 

Stweii  davs  I  di'ove  aloni'  tlu;  dieaiv  dcen, 

And  witli  nu!  drove  tlie  moon  an<l  all  ilm  stars; 

And  till!  wind  fell,  and  on  (lie  aevonth  ni«,'lit  8I(> 

I  lieard  tlio  sliin"!;]*;  "frinilin^  in  tlie  suriic, 

And  I'elt  the  boat  shoclc  earth,  and  lookinij  np, 

]jehold,  the  (mch/inted  towers  of  Carl)onel<, 

A  castle  like  ii  rock  n(>on  a  rock, 

With  chasm  like  portals  open  to  the  sea, 

And  stei)S  that  met  the  breaker  I  there  was  none 

Stood  near  it  bnt  a  lien  on  caih  side 

That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  fnll. 

Tiien  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  n[)  the  stairs. 

There  drew  niv  sword.     With  sudden-tiariii''  manes      8lM) 

Tuo.se  two  great  beasts  rose  npright  like  a  man, 

Each  gript  a  shonlder,  and  I  stood  between  ; 

And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heard  a  voice, 

*  Doubt  not,  go  forward  ;  if  thou  doubt,  the  beasts 

Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'     Then  with  violence 

The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  njy  hand,  and  fell. 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past  ; 

But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw, 

No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 

Or  shield  of  knight ;  only  the  rounded  moon  830 

Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 

But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard, 

Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  to[)most  tower 

To  the  eastward  :  up  I  climb'd  a  thousand  stei)s 

With  pain  :  as  in  a*  dream  I  seeni'd  to  climb 

For  over :  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
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A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  1  lieaid, 

*  Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  f  iord 

And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Gi.iil.'  SiO 

Then  in  my  madness  I  essay 'd  the  door  ; 

It  gave  ;  and  thro*  a  stormy  glare,  a  hoat 

As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 

Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was, 

With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  awav — 

O,  vet  methous^ht  I  saw  the  Holv  Grail, 

All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 

Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 

And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 

And  then  my  s\^o'oning,  I  had  swotn  I  saw  850 

That  which  I  saw;  but  whiit  I  saw  was  veil'd 

And  cover'd  ;  and  this  Quest  was  not  for  me." 

*  So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot  left 
The  hall  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain — nay. 
Brother,  I  need  not  tell  thee  foolish  words, — 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  knight  was  he. 
Now  bolden'd  by  the  silence  of  his  King, — 
Well,  I  will  tell  thee :  "  0  King,  my  liege,"  he  said, 
"  Hath  Gawain  fail'd  in  any  quest  of  thine  1 
When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  foughten  field  1  860 

But  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend  Percivale, 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  driven  men  mad. 
Yea,  made  our  mightiest  madder  than  our  least. 
But  by  mine  eyes  and  by  mine  ears  I  swear, 
I  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl. 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstacies, 
Henceforward." 

'  **  Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King, 
"  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things  870 
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Hope  not  to  make  tiiysflf  by  idle  vows, 

IMng  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 

But  if  indeed  t'lere  came  a  sign  from  heaven, 

Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot  and  Percivale, 

For  these  have  see  \  according  to  their  sijjfht. 

For  every  tiery  prophet  in  old  times, 

And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 

When  God  made  iimsic  thio'  thoin,  could  but  s|)eak 

His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord  ; 

And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth.  8''0 

'  "  Nay — but  thou  eri'est,  Lancelot  :   never  yet 
Could  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and  nuiu 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
With  such  a  closeness,  but  apart  there  giew. 
Save  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest  of. 
Some  root  of  knighthood  and  pure  nobleness  ; 
Wliereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its  flower. 

*  "  And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  ujy  knights  ? 
Was  I  too  dark  a  pro[)het  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest,  HOO 

That  most  of  them  would  follow  wandering  tires, 
Lost  in  the  quagmire] — lost  to  me  and  gone, 
And  left  me  gazing  at  a  barren. board, 
And  a  lean  Order — scarce  return'd  a  tithe — 
And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw  ; 
Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off, 
And  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  themselves, 
Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 

And  one  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face,  900 

And  now  his  chair  desires  him  hei*e  in  vain, 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 
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'  "  And  some  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  wouhl  luive  sworn  the  vow  : 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  b»it  as  the  hind 
To  whoir.  a  s[>ace  of  land  is  giveii  to  plow. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  tield 
Before  his  work  he  done  ;  but,  being  done. 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come,  as  they  will  ;  and  many  a  time  they  come. 
Until  this  earth  ho  walks  on  seems  not  earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air 
But  vision — yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
III  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again  ;  ve  have  8een  what  ye  have  seen." 
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So  spake  the  King  :  1  knew  not  all  he  meant.' 
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